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GOING  HOME  FOR 
CHRISTMAS 

Gentlemen : 

The  last  week  before  going  home 
for  Christmas  always  has  a fascina- 
tion. It  is  the  thought  of  home  and 
one’s  own  people  and  fireside,  of  the 
Christmas  festivities,  and  of  the  holi- 
day and  relaxation  from  hard  work 
which  is  in  front  of  us  this  week. 

One  wonders  what  we  are  most  likely 
to  do  in  our  Christmas  holidays.  There 
are  the  usual  dinners,  parties,  skating, 
and  hockey.  Unfortunately  there  is 
also  the  usual  preparation  for  the 
January  examinations.  This  year,  too, 
there  is  the  ubiquitous  indoor  golf, 
which  this  winter  we  see  everywhere. 
I have  been  thinking,  however,  that 
there  may  be,  curiously  enough,  some 
technical  relation  between  examinations 
and  indoor  golf.  Think  for  a moment, 
whether  you  may  not  get  some  inspira- 
tion, perhaps  help,  in  practising  golf 
in  view  of  approaching  examinations. 

When  practising  for  First  Year 
Mineralogy,  for  instance,  if  you  should 
lose  your  golf  ball  in  an  Amygdaloidal 
cavity  it  would  be  a mishap.  These 
indoor  golf  courses  are  full  of  cavi- 
ties of  sorts,  as  well  as  hollow  cylin- 
ders. Fortunately,  no  hollow  cylinders 
occur  in  mineralogical  form. 

I stood,  not  long  ago,  looking 
through  a down-town  window  at  one 
of  these  curious  golf  courses.  It  ex- 
hibited all  kinds  of  odd  structures  and 
suddenly  related  in  my  mind,  Theory  of 
floor?  They  certainly  would  improve 
There  was  one  hopeful  player  trying 
to  drive  a ball  through  two  successive 
hollow  cylinders,  or  openings,  about 
eight  feet  apart.  If  he  had  only  stud- 
ied that  law  of  symmetry  in  Archi- 
tectural and  Structural  Design  where- 
by pairs  of  openings — doors,  windows 
(or  coal  chutes) — are  set  on  a com- 
mon axis  opposite  each  other,  he  might 
have  been  saved  trouble. 

Even  Third  Year  Electrochemistry 
lends  itself  to  study  by  means  of  golf. 
Can  you  not  visualize  a hole  that,  for 
example,  appears  to  have  a nice  clear 
fairway,  easy  to  play,  with  a straight 
stroke  of  the  right  weight  between  a 
Negative  tee  and  a Positive  green  for 
a nice  easy  putt  for  the  second  shot? 
You  think  of  Faraday’s  Law;  you  feel 
that  might  help.  Then  the  formula 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  REMARKS 

“School”  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
its  record  this  fall  in  many  things : a 
team  in  the  Mulock  Cup  finals;  Track 
Meet  championship;  Junior  Assault 
championship;  the  largest,  all  student 
School  Dinner ; Engineering  Society 
finances  in  good  shape;  many  good 
class  parties. 

At  this  festive  season  let  us  think 
about  these  pleasant  features  of  this 
term.  About  other  things  — the  less 
said  here,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

And  so,  to  you  all,  a Merry  Christ- 
mas and  a Happy  New  Year. 

Sincerely, 

BERT  TYSON. 

P.S. — The  last  day  of  the  holidays 
is  a poor  time  to  try  to  do  all  your 
studying. 


OPUS  MAGNUS 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  little  complexities  with  which 
the  general  run  of  human  worm  is 
forced  to  contend  ad  infinitum  to  the 
end  that  he  may  possess  a place  where- 
in to  eat  occasionally,  and  lay  his  head, 
less  occasionally,  undoubtedly  form  the 
neuclei  for  many  of  life’s  most  de- 
lightful ocmedies.  During  our 
school  life  the  burden  of  having  to 
cope  with  the  “ideal  problem”  day 
after  day  does  tend  to  be  a bit  fagg- 
ing. At  that  stage  the  cry  is  etern- 
ally for  some  practical  conditions  in 
the  solution  of  which  one  may  gauge 
our  true  prowess.  However  in  Act  I, 
Scene  II,  we  find  the  proletariat  con- 
tinually bemoaning  the  entire  lack  of 
opulent,  weak-minded,  plastic  clients, 
or  not  to  bore  you  fu'rther,  ideal 
clients.  By  subtle  readers,  this  short 
preamble  concerning  the  inconsistencies 
of  the  human  mind,  might  well  and 
truthfully  be  taken  as  a quasi- 
apology for  that  with  which  I am 
about  to  inflict  you.  One  might  even 
go  as  far  as  to  compare  the  above 
with  that  rather  drole  story  concern- 
ing the  naive  young  Englishman  mak- 
ing his  first  visit  to  his  French  uncle 
in  Paris,  who  upon  being  asked  just 
before  dinner : “Voulez-vous  laver  les 
mains,  mon  fils?”  Promptly  replied: 
“Merci  non,  mon  onole,  je  les  ai  lavees 
il-y-a  un  moment  sur  un  arbre  dans 
le  jardin.” 

(Continued  on  Page  2) 


A NEW  CITY 

November  25th,  1930. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  myself  as  a 
U.C.C. ; Niagara  High;  and  S.P.S.  ’86 
boy ; who  was  too  delicate  to  go  to 
school  until  13  years  of  age.  People 
who  see  me  now  can  hardly  believe 
that. 

In  1888  I was  fortunate  in  marrying 
Mary  Julia  Harvey  of  Toronto,  and 
our  five  children  are  all  making  their 
own  way  in  the  world.  Many  times  I 
have  advised  S.P.S.  boys — to  follow 
my  example  by  getting  married  young 
— to  a Toronto  girl. 

I am  also  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  in  1885  I gave  a supper  to  the 
2nd  and  3rd  year  men  (I  was  then 
in  the  2nd),  which  was  also  attended 
by  Principal  Galbraith,  Doctor  Ellis, 
David  T.  Symons  (now  an  eminent 
attorney)  and  the  late  Dr.  James  D. 
Thorburn,  a brilliant  man  and  one  time 
room  mate  of  mine  at  U.C.C. 

After  the  coffee  I proposed  form- 
ing our  Engineering  Society,  not  real- 
izing that  there  were  then  only  12 
graduates  and  that  only  16  of  the  stu- 
dents would  afterwards  graduate. 

But  for  the  presence  and  help  of 
Principal  Galbraith  my  suggestion 
would  have  fallen  flat,  and  our  So- 
ciety would  not  have  been  formed  2 
years  ahead  of  the  Can.  Soc.  C.E. 

Being  deaf  (since  I was  3 years  old), 
I always,  on  entering  a new  class,  re- 
quested permission  to  move  my  chair 
as  close  to  the  Professor  as  possible, 
which  was  always  courteously  granted. 
But  one  man,  Principal  Galbraith, 
not  satisfied  with  that,  came  down 
and  stood  so  close  to  me  that  I heard 
every  word. 

His  were  the  only  lectures  that  I 
really  heard  and  as  the  present 
mechanical  aids  for  deaf  were  not  then 
invented,  I doubt  if  I could  have 
graduated  anywhere  else. 

That  was  only  one  example  of  the 
many  acts  of  kindness  of  that  truly 
great  man,  Dean  John  Galbraith.  Is 
it  surprising  that  I have  always  ven- 
erated his  memory? 

Now,  I am  a middle  aged  man 
(66)4)  who  would  like  another  30 
years,  provided  I can  work  every  day 
and  accomplish  something  worth 
while. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  watch  the 

(Continued  on  Page  3) 
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CURRENT  CHATTER 

We’re  rather  proud  of  our  front 
page  to-day,  contributed  by  three 
Schoolmen — one  whom  we  all  know, 
Dean  Mitchell;  one  whom  we  all 
should  know,  Dr.  Thompson;  one 
whom  many  of  us  remember,  Doug 
McRae.  Dr.  Thompson  is  a grad  of 
’86,  and  in  spite  of  it  is  now  an  emin- 
ent consulting  engineer  in  New  York 
City.  For  twenty  years  or  more  he 
has  been  advocating  as  practical 
measures,  such  radical  developments  of 
the  City  of  New  York  as  one  usually 
associates  with  the  cover  designs  of 
“Science  and  Invention”,  or  even 
“Amazing  Stories”.  Such  things  as 
three-deck  streets,  a six-lane  tunnel 
connecting  Staten  Island  and  Manhat- 
tan, to  be  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  and  not  dug  under  it,  and  a new 
city  on  reclaimed  land  at  the  foot  of 
Manhattan  Island.  These  plans  he  has 
developed  to  the  point  of  engineering 
and  economic  feasibility,  and  they  mark 
him  as  a man  of  immense  practical 
vision,  one  whom  we  would  do  well 
to  listen  to,  and  to  follow  if  we  can. 

Doug.  McRae  graduated  two  years 
ago,  and  having  won  the  Anderson 
Fellowship,  is  now  studying  at  George 
Washington  University.  He  also  nabbed 


the  odd  medal  while  at  School,  and 
his  “Opus  Magnus  I” — a work  of  deep 
philosophical  insight  and  inspiration — 
speaks  for  itself. 

Dean  Mitchell,  our  very  present  help 
in  time  of  perplexity,  is  believed  to 
inhabit  the  Mining  Building,  where  he 
may  be  approached  though  one  secre- 
tary and  two  sub-secretaries.  Unless 
he  happens  to  see  you  coming,  in 
which  case  he  ushers  you  direct  to 
his  sanctum  through  the  side  door.  He 
has  been  extremely  generous  in  the 
number  and  character  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  this  struggling  journal,  and 
they  are  valued  and  appreciated. 


ECHOES  OF  NICARAGUA 

Running  a rubber  plantation  in 
Nicaragua,  starting  a newspaper  to 
defend  his  right  to  navigate  the  Escon- 
dido River,  being  shot  at  by  the  Span- 
ish governor  for  his  trouble,  and  so 
starting  the  Revolution  of  1909,  are 
some  of  the  highlights  in  the  very 
interesting  life  of  Gordon  Waldron, 
K.C.,  who  will  address  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  on  January  9th.  He  is  at 
present  a well-known  member  of  the 
Toronto  bar,  and  just  recently  con- 
ducted an  investigation  into  the  now- 
famous  A.B.C. 

With  his  background  of  adventure 
in  Central  America,  he  is  an  extremely 
interesting  speaker,  none  the  less  be- 
cause of  his  perpetually  solemn  mien 
which  hides  a well  developed  sense  of 
humour.  He  also  has  a great  reputa- 
tion for  digging  up  facts,  and  between 
these  two  characteristics,  School  is 
sure  to  be  both  instructed  and  enter- 
tained on  January  9th. 


SCHOOL  DINNER 

It  is  generally  agreed,  I believe,  that 
this  year’s  Dinner  was  a success.  We 
were  extremely  fortunate  in  securing 
Mr.  Beatty  and  I am  satisfied  that  he 
enjoyed  the  evening  as  thoroughly  as 
everyone  else.  The  success  of  the 
dinner  was  in  no  small  measure  due 
to  the  assistance  which  was  very  freely 
given  by  members  of  the  staff,  and 
students.  Prof.  W.  J.  T.  Wright  gave 
the  committee  invaluable  help  in  plan- 
ning our  organization  and  many  other 
details.  The  assistance  given  by  the 
fourth  and  third  year  men  who  look- 
ed after  the  ushering,  marshaling,  dec- 
orations, etc.,  and  particularly  those 
who  had  their  dinner  in  the  Grad's 
Dining  Room  and  North  Common 
Room  in  order  that  everything  might 
run  smoothly,  was  very  gratefully  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee. 

W.  T.  DUTTON. 


Only  an  optician’s  daughter  — two 
glasses  and  she  makes  a spectacle  of 
herself. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Having  manfully  waded  through 
the  debris  to  this  point  in  the  narra- 
tive, I sincerely  advise  the  reader  to 
blot  all  that  has  gone  before,  com- 
pletely from  his  mind,  and  simply  re- 
member that  so  surprised  was  I,  being 
one  of  the  above  mentioned  proletariat, 
upon  being  presented  with  a carte 
blanche  for  a short  article  in  the 
Toike  Oike,  that  words  failed  me.  It 
is  a great  pleasure  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity, but  the  excution  thereof  I 
approach  with  some  diffidence. 

In  view  of  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Badacker  et  al,  concerning  the  physi- 
cal aspects  of  Washington;  the  city, 
customs,  institutions,  etc.,  anything 
that  I might  attempt  in  the  same 
strain  would  be  microscopic  and  to 
no  avail.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  one 
must  search  elsewhere  for  inspirations, 
and  so  we  have,  pronto,  the  relations 
between  the  academic  and  athletic 
phases  of  University  life,  a really 
fruity  topic  if  given  ample  time  to 
ferment.  As  an  unbiased  observer,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  generally 
a tendency,  which  unfortunately  is 
steadily  increasing,  for  the  high  school 
graduate  to  select  his  University  ac- 
cording to  its  respective  prominence  in 
the  field  of  football,  rather  than  that 
of  learning.  This  tendency  is,  of 
course,  more  apparent  in  American 
Universities  than  Canadian,  which,  for- 
tuately,  are  in  an  admirable  state  of 
health  in  this  regard. 

Nevertheless,  judging  by  conditions 
among  American  universities  at  pres- 
ent, which  many  of  them  admit  to 
be  lamentable,  the  prominent  place  held 
by  athletics  at  the  expense  of  academic 
activities  is  a thing  for  Canadian  uni- 
versities to  religiously  avoid.  Time 
and  space  do  not  here  permit  an  en- 
largement of  this  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  for  your  consideration  I 
might  point  out  the  meat  of  a recent 
discussion  centering  around  it.  There 
were  three  main  decisions,  as  follows : 

That  the  prime  activities  of  a Uni- 
versity should  be  academic ; 

That  athletics  should  undoubtedly 
supplement  studies ; 

That  any  indication  of  the  athletic 
life  of  a University  superseding  the 
academic  should  be  annihilated. 

I is  hoped  that  this  article  will  not 
be  taken  as  an  ultimatum,  but  rather 
as  food  for  some  serious  pondering 
by  those  students  who,  as  a result  of 
a none  too  successful  football  season, 
are  contemplating  the  use  of  “Foot- 
ball Fellowships”  and  “Professional 
Coaches”,  as  a means  to  their  idea  of 
an  athletic  Utopia,  which,  if  pursued, 
will  merely  result  in  an  athletic  foot, 
pr  what  is  worse,  an  athletic  heart. 

DOUGLAS  McRAE,  2T9. 
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(Continued  from  Page  1) 
evolution  in  construction  since  I start- 
ed work  in  1883  for  the  C.P.R.,  in  the 
Rockies,  3 summers  of  6 months  each 
before  graduation.  In  those  days  we 
made  no  blue  prints  in  the  Rockies, 
■but  five  sets  of  tracings  of  each  draw- 
ing— though  we  received  some. 

The  blue  print  process  was  invented 
by  ir  John  Herschel  in  1840 — but  a 
Frenchman  named  Mason  made  the 
very  first  blue  print  (typical  of  the 
tune  it  takes  to  get  a new  idea  across) 
in  1875. 

I have  watched  with  interest  the 
evolution  of  plain  concrete,  reinforced 
concrete,  irSon  and  then  steel  bridges, 
electric  travelling  craries,  pneumatic 
caissons  for  foundations,  subways, 
etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  wonderful 
machines  of  all  kinds  now  in  common 
use. 

Compare  all  these  with  the  crude 
tools  we  had  in  1885,  shovels,  picks, 
ploughs,  scoop  shovels,  small  dump 
carts  and  small  derricks,  stiff  leg  and 
guy. 

In  1883-4-5  I was  “Special  Cor- 
respondent in  the  Rockies”  for  the  To- 
ronto Globe — at  their  “regular  rates”, 
$3  a column. 

In  those  days,  being  a University 
man  was  almost  enough  to  prevent  an 
Engineer  from  landing  a job.  The 
next  5 years  saw  this  reversed. 

I believe  that  the  marvellous  strides 
cf  the  last  50  years,  will  be  far  sur- 
passed in  the  next  half  century. 

In  my  own  life  time  I hope  to  see 
a New  City  built  in  New  York  Bay 
which  will  be  such  an  advance  on  any- 
thing that  has  gone  before,  that  Man- 
hattan will  then  be  entirely  rebuilt  on 
radical  lines,  where  there  will  be  no 
delay  or  congestion  on  the  streets, 
sidewalks  nor  transit  lines — where  the 
air  will  be  purified,  electrically  cooled 
in  summer  and  heated  in  winter — no 
gas,  coal  nor  oil. 

Ample  provision  for  automobiles, 
airplanes,  etc.  Where  the  poorest  as 
well  as  the  richest  will  have  every 
electrical  labor  saving  device. 

A City  to  be  designed  so  that  every 
building  will  be  in  harmony  with  the 
rest.  A thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  for- 
ever. 

Engineering  is  a strenuous  and  the 
most  exact  of  Professions,  but  I have 
always  found  it  intensely  interesting, 
with  mathematics  as  a tool,  but  never 
as  a master. 

Wishing  you  all  a very  Merry 
Christmas,  a Long  Industrious  and 
Happy  Life. 

Make  life  pleasant  for  yourself  and 
others,  the  greatest  of  achievements, 
as  you  go  along. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  T.  KENNARD  THOMSON 


WE  NOMINATE  TO  THE  HALL 
OF  FAME 

John  Franklin — For  being  an  inde- 
fatigable part  of  every  committee, 
board,  executive,  scheme,  plan,  plot, 
counter-plot,  delegation,  club,  society, 
and  organization  of  S.P.S.  and  points 
north,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
party  1,  department  3. 

Bert  Tyson — For  that  timely  crack 
at  Queen’s  on  the  right  of  the  2nd ; 
for  getting  a full  house  for  the  En- 
gineering Society  meetings ; and  finally 
because  he  demonstrated  his  perfect 
faith  in  S.P.S.  by  allowing  his  brother 
to  take  the  plunge. 

Ernie  Black — For  being  so  unfortun- 
ate as  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  cen- 
sors to  keep  “Toike  Oike”  in  the 
straight  and  narrow  way,  and  for 
allowing  the  odd  right  angle  bend  to 
get  by. 

Alan  Robertson — For  magnanimously 
resigning  from  the  presidency  of  the 
S15  Chapter  of  the  Clean  Thought 
Brotherhood  of  Department  3,  when 
he  had  a momentary  lapse  of  memory. 


PROF.  POUNDER’S  GEOMETRY 
OF  MOTORING 

The  altitude,  plus  the  width,  of  a 
traffic  cop,  determines  the  angle  of  a 
motorist’s  remarks. 

The  nonchalance  of  a driver  is  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  the  comments  from 
the  back  seat. 

When  a car  driven  by  A.  collides 
with  one  driven  by  B.,  the  attitudes  of 
A.  and  B.  respectively,  are  determined 
by  the  height,  breadth  and  thickness 
of  B.  and  A.,  respectively. 

The  chances  of  getting  around  a 
truck  are  equal  to  J4  the  width  of  the 
road,  minus  the  width  of  the  truck, 
minus  width  of  auto  approaching  in 
opposite  direction — or  zero. 

Infractions  of  laws  may  be  found 
by  extracting  the  root  of  all  evil  and 
squaring  the  constable. 


“THAT  OUT-OF-TOWN  GAL 
OF  MINE” 

Now  far  be  it  from  us  to  imply  that 
it  is  anything  but  a regretable  over- 
sight ; far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest 
that  anyone  would  deliberately  take 
something  for  nothing;  for  we  cannot 
possibly  imagine  any  Schoolman  try- 
ing to  gyp  the  Engineering  Society. 
It  may  be  that  the  gentlemen  .in  ques- 
tion don’t  consider  Weston,  Scarboro, 
and  such  places  to  be  suberbs — but  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  does,  also, 
to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  a dollar. 
So  the  Engineering  Society,  of  late, 
has  been  footing  a considerable  bill. 

That  phone  is  a valuable  privilege. 
The  Society  might  easily  have  sub- 
stituted “pay”  variety  and  left  you  to 
try  to  thump  your  way  to  Weston. 


TO  BE  REVISED  LATER, 
PERHAPS? 


On  entering  school,  the  opening  day, 
I was  frightened, — horribly  awed  at 
the  conglomerate  confusion  of  every 
conceivable  masculine  countenance, — - 
thousands  of  eyes  centered  on  me  in 
utter  astonishment.  In  the  few  days 
before  the  opening  of  S.P.S.,  disre- 
garding the  threats  already  thrown  my 
way,  1 was  looking  forward  to  every 
moment  of  my  school  days,  and  to 
seeing  again,  in  their  own  element,  the 
boys  whom  I knew  at  School.  These, 
I considered,  would  be  quite  a helpful 
few,  and  helpful  they  would  have 
been,  but  where  were  they  ? On  look- 
ing into  those  three  hundred  strange 
faces,  I felt  like  an  inhabitant  of  Mars, 
dropped  mercilessly  into  a novel  and 
strange  land, — an  inhabitant  who  had 
never  known  any  of  the  great  men 
from  the  north,  who  attend  the  Little 
Red  School  Blouse  and  make  it  the 
gorgeous  place  it  is. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  ex- 
press in  concrete  terms  my  .impres- 
sions of  School  men.  This  .is  a very 
great  task,  yet,  to  tell  you  my  senti- 
ments towards  School,  is  to  tell  you 
my  sentiments  towards  the  many  males 
educated  there,  for  they  make  it  what 
it  is.  And  that,  of  course,  would  be 
a most  unwise  thing  to  do.  For  if  I 
tell  you  that  you’re  grand,  you  might 
accept  it  as  so  obvious  as  to  be  bor- 
ing. And  if  I tell  you  that  you’re 
not,  you  might  pity  my  sub-normal  in- 
telligence. On  the  other  hand  if,  with 
becoming  modesty,  you  admit  the  pos- 
sibility of  truth  in  the  second  assump- 
tion— but  this  is  becoming  much  too 
involved. 

Each  successive  statement  has  prob- 
ably seemed  to  contradict  the  preced- 
ing one,  and  on  completion  of  these 
remarks,  the  reader  will  probably  be 
in  a quandry  as  to  just  what  are  my 
sentiments  towards  School  and  .its 
men,  but  I mean  every  word  I say, 
and  no  logical  sentence  could  state  my 
first  feelings  and  none  other  than  such 
a conglomeration  of  ideas,  could  ex- 
press the  state  of  my  mind  after  my 
first  day  at  School. 

PHYLLIS  COOK,  3T5. 


JUNIOR  SCHOOL  AT-HOME 

This  chief  event  of  the  social  sea- 
son will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  January  21,  in  the  Crystal 
Ball  Room  of  the  King  Edward  Hotel 
from  9 until  2.  The  music  will  be  sup- 
plied by  Stan  St.  John.  Supper  will 
be  served  at  midnight  and  all  known 
equipment  for  the  raising  of  dignified 
whoopee  will  be  supplied.  And  the 
price  will  be  only  $4.00  per. 
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THE  TOIKE  OIKE 


THE  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF 
A SCHOOLMAN 

OCCURRENCE : Schoolman  (S.M.), 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  is  seldom  found 
in  the  free  state,  usually  being  asso- 
ciated with  trouble  of  some  form.  It 
is  generally  found  in  the  Regions  of 
the  Little  Red  School  House.  It  also 
occurs  on  soils  adjoining  other  Fac- 
ulties in  the  form  of  a scrap.  Its 
preparation  consists  in  getting  ready  for 
any  emergency  requiring  muscle,  brawn 
or  courage. 

PROPERTIES:  S.M.  occurs  in  four 
forms:  the  first  is  green  by  nature; 
the  second  is  very  active  and  becomes 
red  when  heated  ; the  third  is  less  ac- 
tive but  blacker  by  nature;  the  fourth 
is  very  inactive  and  invariably  grey. 
When  combined,  they  form  a complex 
group  whose  energy  is  boundless. 

Even  in  small  amounts,  it  is  poison- 
ous to  Meds  and,  as  the  opposite  is 
also  true,  this  reaction  may  be  termed 
a reversible  one.  S.M.  conducts  itself 
fairly  well  when  sober,  but  when 
liquorified  it  is  very  dangerous.  In 
this  saturated  state  it  is  very  unstable 
and  its  props,  are  apt  to  waver.  S.M. 
will  absorb  alcohol  to  an  amazing  de- 
gree with  startling  effects  that  may  be 
neutralized  with  a bromide  compound. 

It  occurs  first  in  the  order  of  Ac- 
tivity of  the  elements  and  will  react 
with  a Med  reducing  it  to  a pulp.  The 
strenuous  activity  of  S.M.  is  also  no- 
ticed in  Burwash  Raids  and  in  the 
cooling  effect  on  S.M.  molecules  by  a 
process  called  “Tapping”  that  takes 
place  when  they  are  discovered  doing 
work.  This  process  must  be  carried 
out  regularly  to  insure  a uniform  com- 
position. The  “Tapping  Hypothesis” 
is:  “All  S.M.’s  tapped  per  month  if 
put  end  to  end  would  take  six  hours 
to  pass  a given  point.”  This  prob- 
ably explains  the  shrinkage  of  an  S.M. 
from  work. 

S.M.  is  refined  by  contact  with  the 
fair  sex,  the  reaction  being  speeded 
up  if  performed  in  the  dark.  It  is  also 
oxo-dated  by  telephone  calls  and  calf- 
love, and  may  be  considerably  reduced 
by  taxis,  shows,  etc. 

J.  H.  CAIRNS. 


(Continued  from  Page  1) 

P = KQ  occurs  to  you.  You  substitute 
the  equivalents  where  Q is  the  quantity 
of  study  (Electricity),  P the  product, 
and  K a constant.  And  then,  adjusting 
your  drive  in  direction  and  weight  in 
consequence,  you  realize  just  as  you 
hit  the  ball  that  your  K is  no  good 
(not  big  enough),  and  your  ball,  in- 
stead of  landing  nicely  on  the  green, 
quietly  rolls  or  trickles  off  to  one  side 
to  fall  gently  into  a bunker  you  hadn’t 
seen— just  an  ordinary  Electrolytic  Cell 
put  there  to  test  your  skill.  But  such 


are  golf  courses  and  I venture  to  say 
that  you  will  not  be  getting  into  that 
k:nd  of  bunker,  dust  and  all,  if  you 
have  been  diligent  in  laboratory  work. 

There  is  always  one  hole  in  an  in- 
door golf  course  that  is  special.  It 
is  the  kind  that  does  not  look  easy  and 
isn’t.  For  a name  for  it,  which  the 
attendants  are  always  reluctant  to 
give,  I would  suggest  Fourth  Year 
Engineering  Law,  or  Fourth  Year 
Management.  The  reason  for  this  and 
especially  for  such  a long  name,  is 
that  when  you  try  to  play  it,  the  ball 
does  not  do  at  all  what  you  might 
reasonably  expect  it  to  do;  it  just 
does  everything  else.  In  fact  you  can’t 
Manage  it  and  there  is  no  Law,  En- 
gineering or  otherwise. 

You  go  off  to  try  the  two  holes 
down  in  the  far  corner,  where  the 
light  is  better — the  Third  Year  Ap- 
plied Elasticity  and  the  Fourth  Year 
Reinforced  Concrete.  Did  you  ever 
try  to  bounce  a golf  bal  on  a concrete 
Boor?  They  crtaienly  would  improve 
these  indoor  golf  courses  if  they  could, 
in  some  way,  introduce  a new  element 
of  the  third  dimension.  Bouncing  a 
good  Elastic  golf  ball  off  a deformed 
Reinforced  Concrete  slab  having  a 
periodically  tilting  surface,  up  on  to  a 
similar  slab  with  a complementary 
tilting  periodicity  with  the  cup  excen- 
trically  placed,  would  give  you  some- 
thing to  do.  (Now  there,  truly,  is 
something  for  golf  architects  to  try 
for.) 

You  could  probably  get  the  most 
Christmas  fun,  however,  by  practising 
on  the  Second  Year  Chemical  holes : — 
Engineering  Chemistry  and  Inorganic 
Chemistry.  They  have  some  queer 
hazards  and  turns.  Both  of  them  have 
Water  (H.,0)  hazards  and  just  as  you 
get  nicely  over  that  in  the  Engineer- 
ing one,  your  ball  is  quite  likely  to 
roll  into  the  Flame  Temperature  Bun- 
ker on  the  side  and  you  have  to  lift 
it  and  wait  for  it  to  cool  off,  counting 
two.  Each  of  these  holes  has  one  of 
those  bunkers  with  a flat  face  from 
which,  if  you  hit  it,  your  ball  comes 
straight  back  at  you ; this  bunker  on 
the  Inorganic  hole,  is  called  the  Re- 
tort, but  on  the  Engineering  hole  has 
no  name.  The  Calorimeter  hazards 
will  create  no  end  of  fun  and  some 
difficulty,  especially  if  a ball  gets  en- 
tangled in  the  stirrer,  or  stuck  in  one 
of  the  coils. 

On  a cold  day  there  is  always  quite 
a large  party  of  players  likely  to 
hang  about  the  Second  Year  Steam 
Engines  hole ; it  needs  no  small  study 
to  play  it  well.  This  starts  off  with  a 
Carnot’s  Cycle,  and  it  certainly  is  a 
cycle,  and  you  wait  quite  a while  for 
the  ball  to  come  out ; that  is  the  fault 
with  it  on  a cold  day.  On  the  second 


shot,  one  of  those  carom  shots,  the  ball 
as  likely  as  not,  knocks  on  the  cylin- 
der head  and  you  wonder  what  is 
wrong  with  your  method  of  play.  Of 
course,  if  you  have  preperly  attended 
the  lectures  you  would  know  that  to 
eliminate  the  knock,  you  would  have 
either  to  increase  the  compression 
pressure  or  advance  the  point  of  com- 
pression, and  consequently  to  succeed 
with  either,  a strong  arm  player  re- 
quires considerable  practice  to  acquire 
the  delicate  precision  that  is  necessary. 
It  is  well,  too,  for  a purely  Mechani- 
cal player  to  keep  in  mind  that  this 
process  is  Reversible.  Indeed,  Indoor 
Golf  is  one  of  the  most  reversible 
games  that  has  been  invented;  try  to 
play  one  backward  sometime! 

If  these  stray  shots  in  golf  should 
be  useful  to  you  in  your  recreation 
and  your  reading  during  the  Christmas 
vacation,  I shall  feel  greatly  repaid 
for  this  effort  and  study  directed  to- 
ward the  co-ordination  of  the  game 
with  the  subjects  of  Applied  Science. 
It  is  very  useful  sometimes  to  visualize 
one’s  more  difficult  tasks  by  compari- 
son with  these  more  easily  or  more 
frequently  accomplished. 

Wishing  you  all  a very  Bright 
Christmas  and  a Happy  New  Tear, 

C.  H.  MITCHELL. 


Falling  in  love  with  a girl  at  first 
sight  is,  after  all,  just  a matter  of 
form. 


FINIS 

The  Senate  a few  days  ago  wrote 
finis  to  the  attempts  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  to  have  the  ruling  of  the 
Faculty  Council  upon  Bill  Algie  re- 
voked. So  he  must  remain  suspended 
for  one  year. 

Although  they  gave  both  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Engineering  Society 
and  Mr.  Algie  himself  a hearing,  the 
Senate  threw  out  their  petitions  by  a 
large  majority. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Engineering 
Society,  the  S.A.C.  and  private  stu- 
dent opinion  were  unanimous  in  their 
feeling  that  the  penalty,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances,  was  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  offense. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Faculty 
Council,  and  the  special  committee  of 
the  Senate  were  equally  unanimous  in 
condemning  Mr.  Algie. 

It  is  significant — the  outcome. 


Him  — “You  look  bad  to-night, 
girlie.” 

Her — “Well,  the  mud  on  my  shoes 
proves  I ain't !” 


Do  boys  judge  rumble  seats  by  the 
height  of  the  last  step? 


